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HEW ARNOLD AFTER MANY 


YEARS 


s who 


t Morley. 


centennial 


that series of polit 
transformed Eng 
Before he 
Bill 
In the prime of his life, 
1867 And 


Gladstone entered upon the 


emocratic Country, 


er the great Reform 
ome law. 

ion of was enacted. 
wh NM 
or a third reform of Parliament, 
w Arnold, the 

the Vietorian era and one of the 
English 


| of his career. 


now one of major 


erities, was not far from 
It is these three re 
aws and the laws for local govern 
ut supplementary to them which have 
nade England a democracy ; and it was in 
lose contact with these changes that Mat- 
ew Arnold lived. 
We may not here speak of the place 
eved by him in the poetry and the prose 
nineteenth century. Disraeli once 
him that he was the only contempor- 
Englishman who had become a classic 
s lifetime. And if he were to return 
vould still find some of his work select 
the eorpus for dissection by school 
With appropriate changes he might 


“Vou, 


‘youth is past, when you have become 


th Horace: my book, when 


imbed, you are destined to be ban 
Utiea, 


from Rome to or sent In a 


maie to Spa 


or VOU: Some 8s! 


you to 


teach Do" 


j ] 
i 


m of its rites. His standing 


Ol letters does not depend upon his stwl 


lie got his reputation 


because of his mes 


sade and not chiefly, iS Beaconsfield once 


hi ted. beeause ot his reverber 


and 


‘ingly 
t phrases. 
life 


criticism, 


titude TO 


presents an at 
wards much of his 
the 


is a living foree today 


and 
which s always 
attitude, 


expressio} 
that 
ind 


; 


because it deals with life and society 


has a very direct bearing upon eduea 


, even when it does not deal specifically 


h that subject. 


Matthew Arnold was on the one hand a 


publicist and on the other a and a 


} 


poet 
terary eritic; and his relations to polities 
and to literature give the key to an under 
standing of his mode of looking at educa 
tion. His active professional life was spent 
as a government inspector of schools. One 
would expect him to have been in 


Yet he was 


not a technical psychologist, not a scientific 


some 


sense an edueational expert. 


student of educational method or adminis 
tration, not even a practical teacher, 

his actual apprenticeship was covered by 
a very short period of classical instruction 
And we know well how he re 
carded these things. He 


IST ot 


at Rugby. 
had a deep dis 
‘scientifie teachers of ped procwry 
hey were too ant Tt 
perversions of ‘‘the excel 


of Pestalozzi’’ as Dicke 


eonspicuous DV his ri 
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Hlard 
though he spent a 
Mnglan 


is evident that he 


Time Ss. 


lifetime 


Therefore, al 


in contaet with 


chapters of 


d and on the Continent, 


schools in 
was not an edueational 


he sense in which that word is 


expert in 


ised today. ier, he was a highly eul 


ated man of the world; a poet with the 


et’s sense of form and ‘‘the grand 


’; and a publicist with a keen appre 


Ene 


ciation of politics and the ways of 


lishmen. 

If he was not an expert in edueation why 
then should we listen to him in these tech 
nical days? The easy and true answer 1s 
that his judgments upon education merit 
our study preeisely because he was not a 
specialist but one who had cultivated a wise 
catholicism, a discriminating international 
ism; one who knew the best that had been 
said and thought in the world. Specialists 


have their uses. And they may be more 
They may attain 
skill in their 


specialty, but also, as Arnold said, a sense 


than mere specialists. 


not only knowledge and 
of beauty, of conduct and of manners. The 
specialist may be humane and cultured as 
is all this, 
he neglects 


the 


unless he 


that 


well as efficient; but 
Arnold 
the 


would again 
best 


enduring values. 


Say 
what men have regarded as 
It was because he real 
ized the dangers of a narrow specialism, the 
dangers of isolation, of eccentricity and 
of mere mechanical perfection that he pre 
sented so persuasively his interpretation of 
life and literature to the upper classes of 
the other hand he was no 
dilet 


England. On 
mere artist, no mere dreamer and 
tante. no George Moore tickling people’s 
aesthetie palates and shocking their sensi 
bilities. He was an earnest social reformer 
and an edueator, a true Victorian. 

And therein lies the other reason why 
edueators should study Matthew Arnold. 
vreat headmaster of 


It was said of the 


Ruebv that he would change the face of 


AND 


SOCIET) 
the secondary schools of Englar 
be said of his more illustrious s 
had a large share in developing 
tional consciousness of the Eng 
The publie is the ultimate econsum: 
cational service. The voice of tl 
we think 


roar ot 


whether 
the 


it *‘the voice « 
‘*that great beast 

thing between, edueational lead 
permanently or openly disregard 
Arnold is one who seriously tr 
terpret to the people their ow 
aspirations. 


a inda or sophistry but by hor eST W 


Not by camouflage 
natured raillery and elear, kee 
he did 


clearly 


his work. Proper 


increasingly nee 


become 


publie edueation. In edueation. as 


professions, some reputations are mad 


some policies carried by unscrup. 


vertising. In this connection th: 
and candor as well as the address 
thew Arnold deserve study—and 
tion. 


It has been said of him that 


modest 
He he 


is better, that the body of the p 


‘*State Socialist in a 


Ail 


fashion of his own.”’ 
all its faults, should act for itself 
trol its own affairs, than that 
ignorant and ineapat 
for + 
ealled superior elass, possessing 


and 


together willing to 


its affairs managed 


intelligenee.’’ However. 
see the powel! 
State increased in England, for 
seemed in no danger of over-centr 
For | 
the people acting in a corporate at 
Now a 


is to be inaugurated only through 


im the State was simply the 


capacity. State Socialis: 
lution by due process of law’’ a 
depends directly upon the ‘‘body 
people with all its faults’’ is hard 


tinguish from a Democracy. 
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s Arnold’s great mission to insist 


ocraey or monarehy or any other 
group activity is but machinery 
‘nds for its value upon the ideals 
ts members and earried out in its 
s. It was his purpose to bring 
wld literature and from the experi 
historic peoples, goals worth while 
eat people to follow. Liberty and 
he thought not goods in them 
but goods only when they are ap 
said 


vorthy uses. ** Your nation,”’ 


us in Friendship’s Garland, that 


caustie satire (‘‘garland of nettles,”’ 


Burroughs ealls it), *“‘your nation is 


nough if only it ean be taught that 
ible to do what one likes and say 


ne likes. is not sufficient for salva 


may summarize his arguments on 


relation between polities and eduea- 


The aristoeracy which led the na- 


the struggle with 


Napoleon no 


ules: at most it administers. 
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shall do the 


middle-class something of the same service 


secondary schools Ww hieh for 


that Rugby and Eton perform for the aris 
With a 


lightened middle-class Eneland will be se 


tocracy. humanized and an en 
eure, 

What Arnold said of middle-class Eng- 
land he not did 


from saying of the United States. 


refrain 


Hear 


would and not 
him: 


Mr. Bright and Mr 


iean 


Cobden extol the old 

Republic as something interesting and ad 
itself, 
not afflicted at 
the Civil War] and not 


Mr. Bright is an orator of 


mirable in and are displeased with those 


who are its disaster | secession and 
jealous fe its restoration. 


But 


from all 


is a man of splendid understanding why 
they refuse to perceive that, apart 
jealousy of aristocracies toward a democratic 


public, there existed in the most impartial 


found dissatisfacti 

the spirit and dene) of the old Amer 
unchecked 

for the disciplining and cor 


And United 


coloss expression of the English 


thoughtful minds a pri 


Union, a strong aversion to their 


umph, a sincere wis! 


recting of them? what were the old 


s but a 


middle-class spirit, somewhat more accessible to 


ough the Reform Bills the middle elass 


there than here, because of the absence of 


But the middle elass = at) cheek 
Mid- here, 


there, as here, 


ideas 


‘ome Into power. and counterpoise to it—but there, as 


not itself know what it wants. full of rawness, hardness and imperfection ; 


greatly needing to be liberalized, 


lass England shouts for liberty, pub- 


, . enlarged and ennobled, before it could with ad 
ndustrial greatness and material 


vantage be allowed to assert itself absolutely? 
nfort; but these are merely battle cries. 
And 
‘ss she becomes enlightened she will not 
for 


nobler human life when she attains 


All the energy and success in the world could not 


does not know what they mean. have made the United States admirable so long 
had this tion Even if 


over-run the earth, 


as their spirit imperfec 
had 


tional style would 
Now thev are 


their old na 
detestable 

their spirit in the 
To be glad that it 


should be compelled thus to transform itself, that 


t} whole 
w how to turn them to account ssi ' 


have still been 


transforming 


But the history of the world and 
the that 
hteousness, beauty, knowledge and man- 
Enlighten 


furnace of eivil war 


literature of world show 


it should not be permitted to triumph untrans- 


| i f lif formed is no insult, no unkindness; it is a homage 
rs are e real goods of lite. ee 
ire the real @ to perfection. It is a religious devotion to that 


which is what middle-class England providential order which forbids the final su- 


“ls ean come only through education. premacy of imperfect things. God keeps tossing 
back to the 


manding it to try 


And what Arnold 


aristocracy in 1864 when they were not un- 


thy and Eton are not accessible to mid- 
We therefore, 
vide schools which shall be accessible, 
‘+h shall be stable and which shall be 


human race its failures, and com 
again 


lass England. must, 


said to the English 


willing to hear of America’s faults he said 


e to guarantee the quality of their work, 





also to Americans. Less sympathetic 

bryee, and also less careful and exact, he 
was far more discriminating than, for ex 
ample, Arnold Bennett, who takes pages t 
tell us how very greatly he was impressed 


‘‘ineredible acres of technical ap 


paratus’’ of an American university, and 


the ‘‘leazues of ecorridors’’ of an Ameri 
igh school. This is the style of some 
Knglish literati who write about the 
architecture and the athleties of our schools 
and universities like any philistine alumnus 
of an American football college. Not so. 
Matthew Arnold. 

‘*The really fruitful reform to be looked 
for in America, so far as I ean judge,’ 
sald Arnold, ‘is the very same _ reform 
which is so urgently required here—a re- 
form of secondary instruction. . . . Really 
good secondary schools, to form a due pro 
portion of the youth of America, from the 
age of twelve to the age of eighteen, and 
then to throw a supply of them, thus 
formed, into cireulation—this is what 
America, | believe, wants, as we also want 
it; and what she possesses no more than 
we do. I know she has higher schools, | 
know their programme: Latin, Greek, Ger 
man, French, Surveying, Chemistry, <As- 
trology, Natural History, Mental Philoso 
phy, Constitution, Bookkeeping, Trigon- 
ometry, ete. Alas, to quote Vauvenargues 
again, ‘On ne ecorrigera jamais les hommes 
d’apprendre des choses inutiles!’’’ Since 
Arnold’s day American secondary educa 
tion has been greatly extended and ex 
panded. Has it also been adequately 
formed, integrated and directed? What 
a commentary is suggested, by the quoted 
passage, upon our unorganized curricula, 
our mechanical addition of unrelated credit 
hours and feeble fractions thereof! 

Good secondary schools should civilize as 
well as instruct. And civilization means 
humanization, the serious pursuit of noth- 


facing a materialist and autoerat 
‘ivilization realized her dange) 
thew Arnold realized that 
‘ars ago. He insisted that 
saa ronment, technica! ettic 

cess’ as interpreted by the 
nagazines, are, when blindly 
raise gods. The aim of edueatior 
adaptation to the environment, 
orming of men who will control 
ironment including its social element 
who will reshape it to human pu 
Spencer said the aim of edueation is } 
ration for ‘‘ecomplete living’’; and 
he defined ‘‘complete living’’ i 
which would not perhaps be appro; 
as Plato said when he faced a son 
similar view of life, to ‘‘a society of 
but which would be, I think, appro, 
to a society of philistines and heated 
barians. ‘‘A nation is really civilized 
acquiring the qualities it by natu 
wanting in,’’ said Arnold. 

During his ‘‘invasion of America 
1883 the lecture on ‘* Literature and 5 


ence,’’ later printed in the Discourses 


lett 


America, was very popular. In his 
home he wrote: ‘‘There is a perfect 
for hearing it.’’ ‘‘ Every one is full of t! 
Edueation question, and of the contest 
tween letters and science more partic 
larly.’’ ‘*Tonight. . . . I give the lectu 
on Literature and Science, which they 
all eager to hear out here, because the ques 
tion is so much discussed in relation 
schools here, and everybody cares 
schools.’’ He was in the midst of the ca 
paign for the elective system. Arno! 
voted consistently for Literature a! 
against Science when the two were plac 
in opposition but he urged that we oug!' 
not to choose between them. Both are n 





how many) 
ch she has to 
renlus gives 


ob ject of all 


’ } , } | i¢ 
eS Nave Heel avalnst him: , — 


ips still other times are coming. So We need today was needed in A) 

| helieved. nold’s day, a 04 llivent criticism 

. ft education; a litism, not polemic, i 

d more rationally, as t} , partisal, but clea sighted, cool headed and 
What will happe n wil 


} ill rather that which knows the best 


that has been thought 
be «crowded 


ne an iid in the world; a eriticism 
tar too many: } ll be, perhat 


} ! t pl \ ; i i i which looks toward the 
unsettleme nt a nfusior id fal | bx 
but letters will +} nd ‘ ; a \ ne past. Ihe 
ing place. If th lose t ‘ » 7 ield ' be narrowed 

t 


‘t it back again 


! , ne as edueation becomes 
k to them by our wants and aspirati 


more specialize . An aggressive specialism 
vy humanist may | ‘sss his tiem ' 
, sa Ihealis vrowtl 
strive nor ¢ry, admit ee) nd | 
> he rake ty? } row ~ . ‘ ? +f 
y of the partisans of phys vier makes for narrownes CCOMTFICNY al 
present favor mechanieal, nou-humane conception of ed 
hi y ? . 4 
than his own, 2 cation. It is the eritie's function to presen 
he nature of things 


wider and balaneed views, human and so 
the studies which he loves, an at, } é , ’ 
. , cial background, for the evaluation of spe 
ill have to acquaint ourselve rreat 


ti a oes cial contributions. No se 
s as much training in tts di Line : will doubt that truth will eventually trl 
mveniently urry, vet ! orit f 


ts reached by modern s ientitic educator 


imph and all the more speedily for the op 
ull always require humane lette! an 


+} 


portunity to meet her foes in open battle. 
more, as they have tl al 


It would, perhaps. be invidious to refer to 
results of science 


two or three living write! 


it 


conduct, and s—not educators 
by profession—-who have recently uttered 
not be mportant educational crit 


wht that Arnold failed to understand 


Humanist as he was it should icism. [hose 


vho read our per od (’ * Call sup 
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ply the names. For healthy growth, edu- since that time to define and list th 
cation needs more and constant criticism. ard colleges of the country. We |} 
Meanwhile Matthew Arnold is available no means solved the problem of sta: 
to philistine superintendents and routinist izing the higher institutions of the cou 
teachers as well as to any who wish to con- though we have undoubtedly mad 
sider anew the definition of preparation for progress in this direction. 
complete living suitable to a human being To name all of the organizations y 
n a democracy. <A centenary is not of have attempted to establish standards 
much value unless it sends those who ob- higher institutions in accordance 
serve it to the sources; in the case of Mat- which lists of accredited colleges have by 
thew Arnold to Literature and Seience, A compiled would probably only eo 
French Eton, The Function of Criticism, those who have not given the histor 
Culture and Anarchy, Friendship’s Gar- this movement considerable  attent 
land, and his Works in general, ineluding ‘Suffice it to say that they may be classed 
hy all means his Poems. His Letters give roughly as follows: (1) State de 


» 


a delightful and reassuring picture of the ments of edueation, (2) ehureh boards \ 
man. Of secondary treatments, one does edueation, (3) national or regional edu 
not omit G. W. E. Russell, or W. H. Daw tional associations. 
son; and Stuart P. Sherman’s Matthew Inasmuch as the control of edueativ 
Arnold, How to Know Him is extremely the United States, contrary to the pra 
stimulating and good. No member of a de in most foreign countries, has not 
partment of edueation can afford to go delegated to the Federal Government 
without reading the chapter on ‘*‘Eduea- has been reserved to the several States 
tion’’ in this last book. To that chapter is a common practice among the States 1 
the present paper probably owes more than regulate elementary and secondary ed 
| know, although I know that it owes a_ tion, but higher education has rema 
vreat deal. relatively unregulated and uncontrolled 
H. G. Goop Institutions of higher learning see 
Ouro UNIVERSITY, charters from the State authorities giv 
ATHENS, OHIO them wide latitude of action and in m 


instances subjecting them to little if an) 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARD THE 
STANDARDIZATION OF COL 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


One of the most usual requests coming flagrant degree within the shadow of the 


review as to the quality of their work. This 
practice has given rise to great abuse it 
number of States, but perhaps to the most 


to the division of higher edueation at the Nation’s capitol, where the laws gevern- 
Federal Bureau of Edueation is for in- ing the ineorporation of colleges and w 
formation as to whether a certain college versities are so loose as to permit low edu 
located at a named place is a first class, A cational standards and gross deception of 
xrade, or standard college. In order to ap- the publie by purveyors of degrees fi 
preciate the humor and even the irony of price. The prestige of American colleg 
such a request it is necessary for one to be degrees abroad suffers continually it 
fully familiar with the efforts made by the eyes of our foreign neighbors, who ea 
Federal Bureau of Edueation ten years ago understand why so gross an abuse sh 
and with subsequent efforts made by num-_ he tolerated by the American people. 
erous other organizations and agencies The freedom of institutions of hig! 
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to go their own way is, however, quate financial support and 
modified by State law. Teachers in quality of work at the higher 
mentary and secondary schools are founded by them they ean exert untold 
equired to measure up to standards. fluence in the proper standardizatior 
of eXaminations intended to reveal our higher institutions. 
alifieations of prospective teachers. The third division comprises national 
come the practice for State author and regional educational associations whiel 
‘cept vraduationu from college pro have established standards fo colleges ana 
a certain amount of pedagogical and universities. They are, for example, the 
matter courses has been taken by Association of American Universities, the 
lates. The State authorities § are North Central Association of Colleges and 
re immediately coutronted with the Secondary Schools, the Association of Col 
ssity of selecting the institutions from leges and Secondary Schools of the South 
they will aecept evidence of gradua ern States, and the Association of Collewes 
lieu of the regular examinations. and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
al instanees where State boards of States and Marvland. Among this num 
ition have not felt at liberty to adopt ber the North Central Association easily 
s procedure without legislation, laws takes precedence. It has firmly established 
been passed authorizing it. At the itself as a standardizing agency for highe 
time therefore it is safe to say institutions in one of the largest and most 


one-third of the State boards of edu important areas of the United States. Th: 
have established standards for eol other regional associations, such as the 
accordance with which they have Southern Association and that for the 
ired lists of standard colleges. Middle States and Maryland, have only 


luded in the second type of standard recently begun the work of standardizing 


ageney are six chureh boards of edu colleges and universities. 


m of the Protestant Church denomina These voluntary educational associations 
s and the Catholic Edueational Asso have no authority whatever to enforce ac 
nm. It is natural that each of these ceptanee of the lists of accredited institu 
es should establish standards for tions they issue. The fact that they have 
higher institutions which in such undertaken this work has indeed been r 


; 


of 
The efforts which chureh officials part, however, heir work a bee) wel 


degree thev support and eon sented in some nstances, ‘or ?t 1 mos 


putting forth to inerease funds and comed, beeause thes eover a lat re area, hye 
‘aise the standards of higher insti cause they have no ties or connections that 
ons for which they are responsible make their work open TO SUSDICION 
to my mind one of the most significant finally because they attempt to do the 
th not the most widely known of the work more thoroughly and systemat eally 
toward the standardization of than most other standardizi: 
es. The interest thus being displaved The lists of accredited institutions issue 
rch authorities is part of a wider i by these associations have therefore found 
n the support of education and a_ especial favor among the leading edueators 
prehensive statesmanlike view of the of the country. 
‘ational problem. If the several church To set forth the standards 


itions persist in their zeal for ade ised by le State dey 





eeerradader 


pra rigerit 


a5 00TLaertit 
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; 
0) 


the chureh organizations and the vol 
would be 
detail 
have indulged 
It hardly 


untary educational associations 


more confusing than to diseuss in 


the variety of agencies that 


in the standardizing movement. 


seems possible that each ageney should have 
different 


ised standards from all others. 


! 


hut with few except OMS this Is literally the 


ease. The standards of the three regional 


educational associations which I have dis 


cussed are all different. The standards of 
North 


adopted by 


the Central Association have been 
several State departments of 
education, by one of the Protestant Church 
denominations, and more recently by the 
Northwest Association of 
Higher 


Southern 


Secondary and 


Schools. The standards of the 


Association have been followed 
by several state departments of education 
Protestant Chureh de- 
The standards of the Middle 


Maryland Association closely 


and by one of the 
nominations. 
States and 
resemble those now used by the State de 
partment of education in New York and 
Maryland. 

I mention these illustrations in order to 
show that the regional educational associa- 
tions are looked to for leadership and have 
to a certain extent set the standards used 
standardizing agencies within 
Whether thev will 


continue to do so depends entirely on the 


by other 
their respective areas. 
zeal and intelligence whieh they put 
their work. 

From this sketch of our present:situation 
it becomes patent that there is no dependa- 
ble list of the 
country to which the anxious mother may 


the standard colleges of 


refer in choosing a college for her daugh- 
ter Jane, to which perplexed foreigners 
may have recourse when studying Ameri- 
ean education, to which tired registrars 
may fly for information about prospective 
regiscrants, and last but not necessarily 
least, to the 


turn with eonfidenece when bombarded 


which Bureau of Education 


may 
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for infermation about colleges. | 
there is no such thing as a standard 
because there is no generally accepts 
ition of what a standard college is 
Whether we shall ever have sue} 
cepted definition 1s by no means ct 
There are, however, some indicatior 
the edueational leaders of the count; 
anxious to see what may be done to e1 
from the present dilemma. Respond 
this feeling the National Conference ( 
mittee on Standards of Colleges a 
ondary Schools and the American (¢ 
on Edueation held on May 6 and 7, 19 
in Washington, a conference of repress 
of the 


agencies as were able to attend. 


tives from as standard 


Th 


resentatives of standardizing agencies 


many 


ticipated in such a way as to leave no d 
the ¢ 
ference as to the great desirability of 


in the minds of the members of 


riving if possible at a uniform set of sta: 
ards for colleges and universities. At 
close of the session the conference vot: 
follows: 

That this conference the for 


common statements of standards of high 
tional institutions of the whole country 


upprove 


technological institutions, college 


junior 


training of 


stitutions primarily for the 


* 


That 


to these 


the council transmit from this 
agencies suggested unified staten 


for 


and 


standards institut 


various types of 


ussion report as t 1e 


possibility 
ption of such state: 
hin the next two years, 
be drafted by a 


council, from the chief ac« 


committee to be 


rediting age 


The committee called for by these r 
tions has been named and has undert 
the important work to which it 
Already a 


ardizing agencies have adopted 


committed. number 

or in part the standards and pr 
suggested by this committee for four 
colleges. 


The difficulties this committee } 
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ed are difticulties which the several 


irdizing agencies have encountered 


without number. It goes without 

that it is not an easy matter to de- 
, set of standards applicable alike to 
located in New York, Maine, Flori- 
Montana, Wash 


The physical conditions in the 


\rizona, lowa, and 


states differ, the secondary schools 
from poor to excellent, the devotion 
teachers Is hardly 


and the 


measured by de 


curriculum varies from a 


and narrow path to a garment re 


Jacob's coat o manv colors. 


‘s, there are many types of institu 


to be standardized. Minimum stand- 


that may fairly apply to colleges of 


arts and seleneces do not necessarily 


teachers’ college or a technological 


ol, much less a medical school or a 


logical seminary. Law schools, dental 


ols, library schools, agricultural schools 
»searcely to be judged by the standards 
ow commonly used by the more important 
standardizing agencies. 
In effect, therefore, the work of the chief 
standardizing agencies has been with the 
lleges of liberal arts and sciences. In 
me associations, as for example the Mid- 
States and Maryland Association, all 
the 


enored and no attention is paid 


ther parts of large universities are 
to the in- 
lependent technological school such as the 
In the 
Southern Association, on the other hand, it 


s provided that 


Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


When the institution has in addition to the col 


ge of arts and science professional or technical 
epartments, the college of arts and science shall 
be accepted for the approved list of the asso 
tion unless the professional or technical depart 


its are of approved grade, national standards 
g used when available 

In the course of time it has therefore be- 
standards are 


me evident that different 


ecessary for different types of institutions, 
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us for example the standards of the Council 
on Medical 


the standards of 


Edueation for medical schools, 
the Dental 
Association for the dental schools, and the 


Educational 


standards for teachers’ colleges adopted by 
North 


number of 


the Central Association and by a 


State boards of education. At 
some time in the future, therefore, it may 
be possible for the several professional as 
sociations to establish standards in accord 
anee with which independent institutions 


and colleges within a university may be 


aceredited or approved. It does not seem 
possible to do this work effectively in any 


other way, inasmuch as the dental or en 


vineering school of a given university may 


be of a superior grade, while the agricul 


tural and the liberal arts colleges are of 
nferior character. 

It is evident, therefore, that there is yet 
much room for additional standardization 
of the work of various professional schools, 
as for instance law, music, engineering, and 
agricultural colleges. Movements for the 
standardization of these and other profes 
There 


is no other way of determining the stand 


sional schools should be welcomed. 


ing of these professional schools, and more 
over, such action would simplify the prob 
lem of standardizing the colleges of arts 
and sciences. 

It is perhaps not amiss at this point to 
inquire into the objects of those who sup 
the 


toward the standardization of 


port so movement 


enthusiastically 
higher inst 


tutions. Attention has already been ealled 


to the objects of the State departments of 


edueation in establishing standards 


anit 


compiling lists of approved institutions. 


Doubtless they have also been moved in 


‘ 


part, as have the chureh boards of eduea 


al associ: 


tion and the voluntary edueation 


tions, by the desire to assure 


the p ih] 


what institutions mav properly he tri 


to do a erood rrade of work and bv 
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ence at least to eliminate those which are 
unworthy to be given the name of colleges. 

Of the latter there are unhappily a large 
The 


Edueation lists 586 colleges and universi 


number in this country. Sureau of 


ties, not counting teachers’ colleges and in- 
dependent professional schools. There are 
perhaps as many more institutions bearing 
the which on account of their low 
standing are not included in our directory. 
the 


institutions 


hame 


protected 
field 


llow are unwary to be 


against which through 
agents, newspaper advertising and personal 
appeals importune thousands of young 
men anl young women into imagining that 
they are getting a college education when 
attending them? In such institutions it is 
not difficult to see why only a small propor- 
tion of the students stay through to gradu 
In a vague way students soon real 


the 


ation. 
ize that they 
possibilities at such colleges and not know- 


have about exhausted 


ing the satisfaction of work at superior in- 


stitutions they easily respond to the desire 


to get out and earn money. As a conse 


quence the loss of students before gradua 


tion at inferior institutions Is enormous. 


As an example of what I mean may I quote 
realize how 


from a eollege eatalorue? | 


unreliable sueh a souree of information 


but nevertheless reliable infor- 


The 


craduates 


usually is, 
ereeps in. 
230 


mation often unwittingly 


institution ‘‘has sent out 


useful eareers (doctors, ministers, 


lawyers, ete. ) besides nearly two 
thousand who did not take the full course.”’ 
It is unnecessary for me to point out what 
an unfavorable comment it is on the work 
230 graduates 


did 


of an institution to have hac 


and 2,000 other students who not 


eraduate. 
inferior institution 
Students flock into 


In other words, an 
has no holding power. 
the 
siderable numbers through the sophomore 


freshman class. They remain in con- 
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XVI 
year. They dwindle greatly in the |; 
year, and only a few brave ones rema 
the end. Under proper conditions of 
legiate instruction the greater proport 
to the benefit of themselves and the co 
try, would be saved for lives of iner 
usefulness. We need therefore a cont 
ous campaign with the youth of the e 
try to point them to the institutions of 
perior grade. To permit them unwaril: 
be drawn into the net of inferior col] 
is neither fair to them nor to the count 
as a whole. 

It is apparent then that the objects 
the 


colleges are to guarantee superior qual! 


movement toward standardizatio: 


of college work. In this connection it } 
often been pointed out that the standa 
in use are not qualitative but quantitatiy 
and obviously therefore cannot guarant 
quality of instruction and work. The 
servation is sound in part. ‘he same 
jection, however, can be raised as legit 
mately against any other form of hun 
organization which has a qualitative obj 
in view. Even in the Government we 
bate long and loud about the form of a 
ernmental organization for a given ¢ 
We polish up the governmental mach 
and hedge it about with all the stand 
regulations and safety devices that 


The object 


rood government, but I need not sav 


ous legislators can devise. 
nadequate a guarantee any piece of p: 
ical machinery may be. Ostrogorski, 1 
wise commentator on political institutio 
has pointed out how utterly useless the b 
form of political organization is un! 
popula 
zeal to accomplish justice and righteous 
At best therefore the form of a: 
vanization is only the means to an end. 

This 


foree to the many efforts now beine m 


there is continuous, intelligent. 


hess. 
with eq 


observation applies 


toward the standardization of colleges. 
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selves the standards are nothing, for 
consist of requirements for so many 


many students with 


ks and stones, so 
any units for entrance, so many credits 
raduation, sO many professors with so 
degrees and so much salary, so much 
yment, and so many departments, so 
laboratory equipment and so many 
ks in the library, ete., ad infinitum—all 
which an institution may have and still 
be a college. These provide almost 
thing but the physieal basis on which a 
we is founded and the machinery for 
erating it. The real college comes after 
|. It consists in students who are will- 
to work and eapable of becoming lead- 
s among other men and women; it con- 
ts of a faeulty of trained persons who 
the 
of the teach 


the 


willing to spend and be spent in 


test of professions—that 


[t consists of a zeal on part of 


ulty and students alike to develop to the 


tmost their physical, mental, and spirit 


n order the bet 


powers, and to learn 


oO serve. 


These not objectives which can in 


are 


satisfactory way be measured on a 
lantity basis or be expressed in any con 


work 


In the modern world 


ete terms. Nevertheless, we must 


th what we have. 
stones, units, hours, 


ck and depart- 


ments, libraries, laboratories, as well as 
students and professors are regarded as 
ecessary to the making of a suecessful col 
ege or university. For the most part we 
have passed out of the stage of Mark Hop 
the boy and the log. \ professor 


A ITS, 


students and straw no longer suffice for 
‘ollege work as in the early days of the 
Latin Quarter. Under our present system 
of education it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to measure the quality of work done by our 
nstitutions of higher learning. It is, how- 
ever, quite possible and very much worth 


vhile to measure the physical conditions 
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upon which it is based and the machinery 


for doing it. Given satisfactory equipment 


in these particulars experience demon- 
strates that higher institutions seldom fail 
their 


to do superior work and to satisfy 


friends and supporters of their usefulness 
and necessity in a democracy whose citizens 
must continually be raised to new heights 
of publie intelligenee and morality. 

It is important to emphasize therefore, 
the good results that are flowing from the 
present movement toward the standardiza 
tion of colleges. College officials are seru- 
tinizing the equipment and the work of 
their institutions as never before; students 
are gradually drifting in increasing pro 
portions to the better institutions; the pub- 
lie is looking askance at colleges that claim 
to be more than investigation shows them to 
be; inferior four-year colleges are begin- 
ning to seek recognition for their work as 
junior colleges, where they can serve their 
constituency legitimately and_ honestly. 
The movement is therefore eminently justi 
fied 


tions in meeting the quantitative standards, 


not by the sueecess of higher institu 
but by the higher quality of work possible 


wherever the conditions for it have been 
made satisfactory. 

One step seems now to remain in ¢arry 
ing the movement for standardization to its 
logical conclusion, namely that of uniting 
our counsel so as to arrive at a uniform 
set of standards for colleges of liberal arts 
and sciences. As an interested observer of 
the excellent work of the various standard- 
izing agencies I have been unable to see 
any reason of consequence for continuing a 


variety of standards, when it is surely 


possible after years of experience to arrive 


at a simple direct series of requirements 
that will commend themselves to all the 
standardizing agencies. Let us hope there- 
fore that the efforts of the committee on 


uniform standards named by the American 
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Council on Education may meet with that 
creat measure of success which the import 
ance of the subject seems to demand. 
GEORGE F.. Zook 
UNITED STATES BUREAI 


or EDUCATION 


EDUCATION AS GUIDANCE 
Whatever else education is for, it aims to 
help the person being educated to improve 


Aeeord 


his present and future activities. 


ingly the work we should do in schools may 


be deseribed as helping children to under 
stand, organize, extend, and improve their 
individual and cooperative activities. Such 
a definition involves the analysis of life as 
Furthermore, it 
the 


well as its synthesis. 


means guidance. Heretofore most of 
attention has been given to instruction and 
very little effort has been made to follow 
up that instruction to see whether or not 
it has any appreciable effeet upon the lives 
of children. Attempts have been made to 


select what has been ealled ‘‘ worth while 
This would indieate that 


of the 


subject matter.”’ 


teaching such facts as the names 
capitals of the states, number of bones in 
the body, separating sentences into simple, 
complex, and compound, charting the ali 
the 


into deeimals, and the descent of the Eng 


mentary canal, translation of 15/16 
lish kings, has been brought before the bar 
of educational criticism to justify itself 
on the basis of the question, What signifi- 
cance has each fact for the improvement 
of life? How does it matter? What differ- 
ence does it make? What does it 
do with life? 

An analysis of life’s activities and atti- 
tudes may be indicated by the diagram 
herewith, which is an adaptation of the 
seven objectives named in the report on 
the 
Education.’”! 


have to 


Secondary 
labeled, 


‘*Cardinal Principles of 


This 


diagram is 


1 Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1918, No. 35. 
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‘*The Kinds of Guidance.’’ because 


obvious necessity that education 
operate as guidance. 

No comprehensive justification 01 
plan is possible within the space ot 
article. Its main purpose is to show 
each of the various activities must b: 
eacn 


fully studied, an analysis of 


and a eurriculum and guidanee prog 
provided for each The diagram is 
sented as a restatement of what educati 
is about. No doubt it needs searching ©: 
cism, but it does avoid the indefinitenes 
what we now call general education. P} 
sophically considered, probably ther 
such thing as a ‘‘general’’ which is 
merely an aggregate of particulars. 
tainly the so-called general intelligence 1 
is just that and nothing more. Ow 
statement in terms of activities and att 
tudes ought to sharpen the purposes 
education and encourage teachers to meas 
the 


the question: What does 


ure each of the subjects of presen! 
curriculum by 
this study do for the development of co 
attitudes in the 
activities of the children? 

In the matter of guidance in schoo! 


rect present and fut 


it is amazing how little effort we mak: 
see that the expenditure for educatior 
utilized to the best advantage. Obvious 
each child must be guided so that none o! 
his lessons are too easy or too hard for hit 
Each group should be homogeneous enoug 
so that neither the pupils’ nor the teacher's 
studies 


time will be wasted. Choice of 


schools, colleges, and vocational courses 
will indicate other forms of school guidane: 
The need for guidance in home membe 
ship is even more obvious and yet we teac! 
girls in the home-economies courses merel\ 
“An analysis of vocational guidance into s 
steps is indicated in ‘‘The Aims and Methods of 
Vocational Guidance,’’ Educational Review, \ 


52, No. 1, June, 1921. 
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Home 
Member 


ship 











the handieraft and not the philosophy of 
successful home membership and almost 
completely neglect any homemaking guid 
ance or instruction for boys. Civie guid 
ance is beginning to be developed and vo 
‘ational guidance is now fairly well rec 


egnized. Beginnings have been made 
the other activities. 
listed not be 


The attitudes herein must 


confused with activities. They are, rather. 
attitude which must color all 
Thus, 
of his person is a cooperative as well as 


affair. Again, 


recreation must be made cultural and ethi 


motives or 


ones Care 


of the eight activities. 


leisure and 


an individual 
eal, while vocational hife above all needs 
ethical standards and cultural influences. 
The great lesson of vocational education 


these aims. 


should be applied to all of 


namely that attention to three things is 
necessary: (1) training in skills; (2) en 
hghtenment in the reasons, technical knowl- 
edge, or sciences back of these skills; and 
3) social understanding in regard to the 
particular activity or Thus, 
whether the child is being taught baseball 
or spelling, he should be the 


attitude. 


trained in 


skill, should be 


ence of the study, and should be awakened 


viven something of the sei 


to the social values and amenities connected 
with this exercise. 

The 
should be, of 


ultimate outcome of all guidanee 


course, self guidance. In 


America children very early begin to make 


their own decisions. Teachers and parents 


therefore, and all others in authority ove) 
children must early withdraw such control 
as can wisely be taken over by the children 
so that individual and group standards ot 
behavior may be developed under the care 


less and less insistent guidance of 


ful but 


these adults. Self guidance and group 
} 


vuidance must early be established. 
that no will be de 


1 am assuming 


the oft 


one 
ceived by repeated statement that 
teach 
not think in 


breathe 


the ** purpose of edueation Ss to 


children to think.’’ One ea. 


a vacuum any more than he can 


ina vacuum. The thinking done in schools 


must, therefore, be directed toward the es 


sentials of life. The development of skill 


and careful thinking in Greek and algebra 


or checkers and billiards will not auto 


matically develop a next generation of men 
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and women who think carefully about EDUCATIONAL. EVENTS 
strikes, marriage, religion, publie service, INCREASED ATTENDANCE IN MASSA 
and the other pressing problems with which SETTS HIGH SCHOOLS 


the next generation will deal. Accurate PUPILS attending high schools in Mas 


thinking in all the activities and attitudes — setts inereased 16.5 per cent. 

of childhood life is the best preparation preceding year, as compared with an 
for and guarantee of accurate thinking in of only 2] per cent. in elementary schoo 
the adult activities. Thus only ean the cording to figures made puwhblie during « 


4 re sys j > ° , > »)* 
next generation solve its problems better 4:3) \eok by the Massachusetts State De 


than we are solving ours. oe 
ment of Edueation. 


Again ‘‘the aequirement of the tools oi ae 
2 ¢ quiremn aes Raa In the entire state a total of 665,894 


education" can not be set up as an aim. dren attended both elementary and high seb« 

Except in the ease of the few tools which for the sehool vear 1921-1922. as aga 

are dangerous to use or materials which are 639,085 in the previous school vear. The t 

exceptionally expensive, one learns the use number in high schools last year was 107, 

of tools by produetive participation in the = as against 92,357 for the previous year, 

activity concerned. Requiring children to the total number in elementary schools 
558,168, as against 546,728 in the vea 
1921, 


Greater appreciation OL the necessity of ¢ 


practice with knife and fork without tak 
ing food would be ernelty. The food in 


edueation is active participation in indi , 
cation is given by the state officials as the 

vidual and cooperative living. bas 
reason for the large increase in the numb 


A full realization of guidance in eduea children in publie high sehools. Among « 


tion, or of education as guidaneé, will vital factors, according to the authorities, ar 
ize the work of the school and help to es following: the eoming of the junior 

tablish professional standards in teaching. school, which is encouraging students to 
Then skills in living will be developed _ tinue in high school, and the broadening ot 


. — . . ry aro } aY aye! oi? > > at 
through the activities of a community or- Curriculum and developing the educational 
, : tem s a > sc shi t the child 
vanization of children under the guidance ‘™ 80 that the school shall fit the chil 
. - than the child fit the sehool. 
of the teachers. The reasons, science, or ‘ i hool | ; 
° . ‘ Attendance in high school has been 
technwal knowledge back of these skills will :, ja 
. : rags improving ever since 1917, according to 
be taught as the subject matter of instruc : : ; ‘ 
: . ' given out by the department. It i 
tion, and social understanding will be that of the students who entered high schools 
learned in the plenum of actual present jn the state as freshmen in the vear 1917, 7 
citizenship. Analysis of life will furnish per cent. returned the second year; of t! 


us more definite aims than we have at pres- who entered as freshmen in 1918, 75.7 per cer 


ent. Finally the teacher will then be able  veturned the second year; of those who enter 


° of 9 -_—s- : ac 7 2Y Cent > . > xt ve 
to coordinate all of life S activities in a in 1919, $2.7 per cent. returned the next i 
i : ; ee oW entere 920, 90.2 per cer 
manner not possible today when so few those who entered in 1920, 90.2 per « 
i . oe returned the next vear. 
clearly defined objectives are set up and i 4. 
: The same relative increase in the number « 
so many elements in real edueation are ee a7 a 
I students continuing in high school was 
neglected. It seems fair to say that a seri ta ; 
: ; ‘ tained through the junior and senior years, 
oun enasidoratio , idanee mav lead ' . y 
us consideration of guidance may lead to point of the figures being that “regardless « 
an advantageous restatement of the aims the natural increase in population, more 
of education. more boys and girls are staying through 
JoHN M. Brewer four years in high school and getting a 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY plete high-school edueation.” 
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< 


ras the pupils desire to remain. 


HOOLS FOR ADULT IMMIGRANTS 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


ow 110 day English and eitizen 
‘ 0 a il rn Ne W York C 
abou eon’ teachers, accord yr lo 
‘ na ng ire t Ne \ Ys 
0 = 
isses are or eles n senoo: 
ettlements, hotels, ndustries, mpita 
ills, labor ]veeums inv place where 
tendance of twenty perso: vho ! 
English can be maintained. 


ot Edueation furnishes the teacl 


yr 


») + } ‘ ** 
PI.2—0 LOT CAC session oO wo 


] ‘ 
e books and other necessary equip 
e same as it does for bovs and girls in 
entary, ngh and training schools. In 


~+°~ however, the ¢lassrooms 


nstitutions or by emplovers 


admitted into these classes are divided 
ee groups, ineluding the illiterates, 
o can not read or write in any lan 


terates, those who can read and write 


reign language; and those who know a 
rmne sf 
being received into a class a pupil 
rht to read and write his own name 


is taught English by means ot 


e p pil 


alle method, the teacher acting out the 
e wishes to convey to those in the class 
dozen or more words are given at each 
for the pupils to lear Historv and 
are also taken up. 
ter they learn to read and write the pup 
omoted from the beginners’ to an ad 
«| group, in which the instruction is more 


Thus the continued as 


prog ress Is 
+ 
mome have 


ne so interested that they have continued 


} 


tudies until they were able to enter even 


en school. 


ght hours a week is the maximum instruc 


the adult students may be given, while 


less than four hours’ schooling a 


the instruction visits to 


In addition to 
ums, libraries, parks and places of histo 


nterest are taken in connection with the 


n civies and history. Special motion pie 


of an educational nature are also shown 


me to tame. 
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NEED FOR ADDITIONAL INDLAN SCHOOI 


FACILITIES 


INCREAS! ts ties for « 
‘ kiren are ome<] ) ( rles H i. <4 

sone ol | Man att: s rn ’ ‘ 
peo mace pup December 8 er ot 
| al an « aire ece wr ¢ j 
ment boarding clos ‘ i state 

7" , 

vas J OOO) more in n iY pre ‘ 


(‘ommssioner Burke said, but 1 e southwes 
wilities are ll needs The ] 

is well as ehildre ! e sen i ecTpons 
are anxious tor further edueation, the comm 
oner reported, nd ar l ‘ ‘ eh 
enlightenment inyustified, especia the 
eht of the rove nment’s trea of 1868, 

ng a sehool for eve thirty dl 

The government api ‘ 

ution contracts \ loca m 0 ) 
he enrollment of Indian emldren whose parents 
pal no taNnes Phis n many location hastens 
the organization of school districts and rhtens 
the government’. expense for the education of 
ts wards, besides bringing the Indian ta ‘ 
nto closer relation with the muxe oO i 
hte ot which the oming into « p mu 
be an actual faeto 

“In a numbs ol e no er! ern 
states this publ school attendan iking 
t feasrble to close some otf the gove mel 
schoels, and in such case we |b ‘ 
otten turned over to the states on a il hut 
s of mutual advantage,” Mr. Burke . “bu 


tr the fat south vest, ne | Te ny Nava «© 
country of Arizona and New Mexico, school 
facilities are still inadequate. Da chools are 
impracticable there except villages because 
of the enforced nomadic lite of the Indians 
who must follow ‘ flocks as the flo tol 
low the shifting pasturage, and . egion 
with a school pop tation ot mor 11.000 
unprovided for lurnishes the pres r me 


BIBLE READING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
A COMPILATION oO ite law ‘ ) 
on Bible reading in the public schoo made 
by the National Catho Welfare Couneil, 
Washington, D. C., has been repub ei im 
Religious Education, the journal ot e Rel 


rious Education Association. I 
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ised for future successes 1M ou! 


onal progress and better schools 


i , » of battle has lifted and the sky ¢ 
ennes-ee 

‘lear again, we shall reform our ranks 
pec neal permet DYN 
| } 


1 


forward, uninterruptedly, in our campaign 


school law in Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, North 


} 


ance, in the best and most practical way 


) Oklah« ind Sout ) ‘ x . 
Dakota, Oklahoma, and mith Dakota l'yp itional interests of our state. 
I states 


e provision in South Dakota that “no se ELECTION OF AMERICAN RHODES 
n doctrine may be taught or inculeated in SCHOLARS TO OXFORD 


ne puoie schools v1 THE results of the annual election ot 


re without ican Rhodes scholars to University of 


therein. are announced by President Frank Aydelo 


Decisions and ruin avorable io Buble of Swarthmore College, American secre 


reading are found in Maine, Michigan, Ne 


braska, Ohio, West Vir: 


r 
~ 


the Rhodes Trustees. 
ima, and Wisconsin Thirty-two Rhodes scholars are appoi 
Bible reading is exeluded from the public fron; the United States each vear. A s 
schools by action of the courts or attorney ship is tenable for three years and carrie 
general [llino =, Mi nnesota, and Washing toa stipend ot £350 a year. The seleet 
ton. It is not practiced “in accordance with made on the three-fold basis of characte 
recognized construetion of school law or con personality, scholastic ability, and p 
stitutional law” in Arizona, California, Idaho, vigor whether shown by participation 
Montana, Nevada, and Wyoming door sports or in other ways. 


Sia ie ie a For the 32 appointments just made 
DEFEAT OF THE COUNTY UNIT LAW IN 
MISSOURI 


THe County Unit Law, intended to mark 


were 544 candidates. Those elected, subject 
the ratification of the Rhodes Trustes, toge 
with the institution from whieh they ar 
e heeinr o 1 ort t we ] 2 wis 7 
he beginning of important school reforms in credited. are: 
Missouri, especially in rural communities, was : ay ; 

Arizona—-R. L. Nugent, University of A: 
Connecticut—F. O. Matthiesson, Yale | 


defeated at the November election, as well as 


most of the amendments and referendum pro 
. sity. 
0sals submitted to the people. C enting : , , : = 
p wbm “ o thn peo} ommenting Delaware—George G. Carter, University 
on the result, the Vissour School Journal Sa v= Delaware 


editorially Florida—T. C. MacEachin, Jr., Princeton 
[t is unnecessary at this time to attempt to versity. 
explain the causes of the defeat of the measure. Idaho ’. W. Buck, University of Idaho 
Tt can be said with much truth that measures Illinois—R. E. Huston, University of C! 
such as these do not receive the attention they Indiana—R. D. Shea, Notre Dame Univ 
should have when they are involved in the strife Kentucky—W. S. Hynes, Centre Colleg 
and confusion of a general political campaign. Louisiana—J. T. Witherspoon, Princeto 
What the result might have been if the question versity. 
had been discussed and passed upon solely from Maine—E. B. Ham, Bowdain College 
the standpoint of its own merits—free from par Marvland—E. T. Thomas, Prineeton Un 
tisanship and detached from the rancor of a re | P. Perkins, Williams 
bitter political contest—we do not know. Nor lege. 
is it profitable to speculate. The true friends of Montana—Burt A. Teats, University 
education will waste no time in vain regrets, nor in 
confuse the issue with irritating criticism. a . : 
: : . : Nevada—L. M. Bruce, University of 
Instead of bemoaning the failures of the past we . 
should face the future with courage and confi New Hampshire—T. S. Anderson, 
dence. We should use those failures as allies and College 
frends, in that they have given us knowledge New Jersey—A. H. Mayor, Princeton 


and experience. Let that knowledge and experi sity. 
g i d 
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(Cnrolina—W. 


Dakota—E. M 

Mims, 

i Russell Krauss, University 
mont—G. V. Kidder, University 


-B. M. Baker, Jr., | 


nessee—Edwin 


Dla 


Virginia—E. H 


ADDITIONS TO LIST OF ACCEPTED COL- 
LEGES OF MIDDLE STATES AND 
MARYLAND 
TEEN colleges of liberal ar 
added to the accepted list of the Commis 
on Institutions of Higher Education otf 
(ssociation of Colleges and 
*shools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
ng to the report of the commission just 
A definition standards for 
to those ot 


‘ts and sciences 


Preparatory 


tblished. and 
similar 
nsoiations, were adopted 
1919. 
When the first list was reported by the com- 
mission at the 1921 meeting of the association 


olleges, other regional 


by the association 


‘re were protests from colleges which did not 


jualify under the provision that “there should 
ie a minimum productive endowment, beyond 
sll indebtedness, of at least $500,000." The 
provision now reads that “In the case of tax 
upported institutions or those maintained by 
gious or other organizations, financial sup- 
~rt or contributed services equivalent in value 
» the endowment specified are substitutes.” 
There are 75 institutions within the territory 


he association which are on the List just 


SOCIETY 


made 

upon whieh 

cCOMMIss1On 
Geneva C%* 


George 
4 


College, 
Lincoln 
Bethlehem, 
St. Mary’s College, Emn urg, 
munt St. Mary’s College, Plainfield, N. J 
igara University, Niagara Falls, N. 


> 


Joseph’s Collage, Philadelphia, Pa 
rreenville, Pa 
ind College, Weste 


, Chambersburg, P 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


Tue American Association for the 


THE 


Advanee 


ment of Seience will hold its seventy-fitth meet 
ing in Boston and Cambridge trom Decembe) 
26 to 30, at the joint invitation of the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Harvard 
University. 

Most of the sessions will be held in the Tech 
nology buildings in Cambridge. The Prat! 
Building, which fronts on Massachusetts Ave 
nue and houses the department of naval archi 
serve as headquarters for the 


tecture, will 


(merican Association. A few of the meetings 
will be held at Harvard, and other educational! 


institutions will participate in the 


welcome to 
the visiting men of science. 

Nearly all of the fifteen sections into which 
the association is divided, as well as many ol 
the forty-two different societies affiliated with 
t, will hold sessions. 

The convention will formally open on Tues 
day evening, December 26, with a big meeting 
at the Walker Memorial. Professor Samuel! 
C. Prescott, of Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, chairman of the local committee on 
arrangements, will introduce Mayor Quinn, of 
Mayor Curley, of Boston, Dean 
Institute of 


Cambridge, 
H. P Talbot, of 


Technology, and President Lowell, of Harvard, 


Massachusetts 


who will welcome the visitors on behalf of tl 





i1s 


SCHOOL 
ties and the universities which are acting as 
will turn over 
Playfair MeMur- 


ich, Toronto, president of the 


Then Professor Prescott 


NOSLS. 


meeting to Professor J. 


American 
(ssociation, who will introduce the speaker of 
the Univer- 


the evening, Dr. FE. H. Moore, of 


7 


sity of Chieago, retiring president of the asso- 
ciation. 

On Wednesday, the twenty-seventh, and the 
two following days, sessions of the various sec- 


held 


and 


will be and afternoon in 
halls 


will 


tons 


lecture 


morning 


classrooms at 


Technology. 


There also be a number of features of 


more general interest on these days. 
On Wednesday afternoon from 4 to 6 all the 


aboratories of the institute will be open to the 


delegates for inspection. President Livingston 


Farrand, ot Cornell, will give the annual 


Sigma Xi 


Thursday all 


lecture that same evening. On 


the delegates will be invited to 


visit Harvard University and inspect its vari 


ous laboratories, and libranes. 


buildings, 
The 


ninth, will be the Sedgwick 


main feature on Friday, the twenty- 
Memorial Lecture 
to be given in Huntington Hall at 4:30 in the 
afternoon ‘by Professor Edmund B. Wilson, of 
“The basis of life.” 


Columbia, on physical 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. Lucius C. 


December 15 as 


CLARK was inaugurated on 
chancellor of the American 


Methodist 
in Washington, D. C 


University, a Episcopal institution 


The 
conducted by Bishop William Frazier MeDow 


installation was 
ell, president of the board of education of the 
M. E. Chureh. 
Clark 


was the 


In his inaugural address Chan- 


cellor declared that the American Uni- 


versity only exclusively graduate schoo] 
n the eountry and expressed a hope for en- 


dowments to permit its expansion. 


Rosert M. Hutcnuins, a graduate of Yale 
in 1921, has been appointed secretary of Yale 
Umiversity. He is 23 years old and a son of 
William J. 


President Hutchins, of Berea. 


Mrs. Henrietra M. Cavin, since 1915 spe- 
cialist in home economies in the United States 
Bureau of Education, has taken up her new 
duties in charge of home economies instruction 
in the Philadelphia public schools. 


AND 


SOCIETY Vou. XVI 


Dr. Emory R. JoHNSON, dean of the 
Finar . 


University of Pennsylvania, has return 


ton School of Commerce and 
an extended trip throughout South Ame: 
where he went on missions for the gov: 


for the Umted States Chamber of Cor 


and for the University of Pennsylva: 


M. R. Fioyp, for many years supe 


of schools at Miami and Vinita, Okla. 
been elected secretary of the Oklahom: 
and editor of the ( 


eational Association 


homa Teacher, to sueceed M. A. Nash, 

Dr. ALFRED F. 
lips Andover Academy, gave a lecture « 
** Modern 


STEARNS, principal o 
Education” at the Central Hig 
School, Philadlephia, on December 13, or 
Mary Gaston Barnwell Foundation. 


AT exereises in observance of the cent 


Louis Pasteur, held at Georgy 


ot the ‘birth of 


town Un versity, on Decembe1 ys an a nr 
was given by Dr. Ernest Laplave, of P! 


phia, who was the first American pup 


Pasteur. 
Kalama: 


rue changes in the staff ot 


for the current year include the 
Dr. Allan Hoben as preside 
H. L. 

emeritus, retaining his cham in philosop 

Griffith 


professor of economics and ‘business ac: 


Stetson, who becomes pr 


psychology. Dr. Elmer C 


tration. 


WARD, 


organization in the United 


Epwarp J. formerly specialis 
community 
Bureau of Edueation, and recently retm 

from two years’ service as a teacher in the 
schools for natives in Alaska, is now engage 


in field work for a motion-picture organiza! 


Miss 
Publie School 47, Brooklyn, has been appoint 


MarGaRET J. McCoory, principal « 
ed associate superintendent of schools of! New 
York City to late Mrs. Grae 
Strachan Civie organization 


succeed the 
Forsythe. 
appointment. M 
John H. MeCooe 

She will have su; 


protested against the 
McCooey is the sister of 
Brooklyn political leader. 
vision of the directors of evening schools 
continuation classes, community centers, 
tion schools and playgrounds and lectures 
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UNIVERSITY recent! of whom there are 
on seven 4-story store and aj nent eive $2,000 ¢ 20. 


, 


on Third Avenue, N or) it Case this vear 1s slightly less than 


or numbering 615, with a freshman class of 198 
(UCKLAND GeEpDpDEs, British ambassador 


United States, was the speaker at the Aw Associated Press dispatch from Liberty, 


of the J. William White Surgiea] Missouri, dated December 13, reads as follows 


i AO) 
the University of Pennsylvania on 


14. The new pavilion was built at 
of $1,000,000, of which $350,000 was 
by the Commonwealth of 
. ; st by the trust 
the remainder b : 
Disapproval by 


G. PEARSON, seventeen-year-old Wash 


High School boy has been awarded the 


e 


Harvey S. Firestone university scholar son for dismissal, which 
: ' Dr 


the best goods roads essay submitted 
, church had thr 
} ‘ . + ¢ hill 7 wae 
school pupils hrougnou he United 3 
S4 1000 camp gr? 
+ . ] T 
and its territorial possessions. The  , 
less he was dismissed 
ip, Which provides tuition and all rea 


expenses during four years 


university selected by the winner, 

as not less than $4,000 Approx! 
250,000 essays were submitted. The harmony with ( know 
judges were Secretary of Agriculture Aw order carrving into effe 
e, George Horace Lorimer, editor of the Secretary Denby, directing that 
1y Evening Post, and Dr. John Grier ‘the BAe class at the 
president of Princeton University Aeademv be dropped 


. y ‘ ] » “he . ‘ 
the next eighteen months the Ne\ we . At oss derelic 


Board of Eduecatio: ll have tl i SI le recent hazing tria wa 


of six additiona ass at peri on Deeember 13 by Rear Admiral Hen 


schools, the school edito: th ‘ilson, superintendent of 
Evening Mail points out 
superintendents will rea now 
retirement age of 70) annua! 
neluding Superinte 
r, will come up 
ssociate superintend 
he new ealendar yea: 


John H. Walsh, 


eveland, Ohio, were notified in Oct Harvard 
ew and advanced scale of salaries, which %338,000 
fect at onee. Fu rotessor tf wh nm June 30 
re twelve, will receive $5,000; at 892,958,336.62, 
ot whom there 
$3,000: 


assista 





Tw iq 


done 
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, 


$48,205, 260.57. { t incre ver one mil- next ten years. President Samuel Pla 
on dollars came throug! vment of en- authorized to begin raising $250,000 
dowment fund subseript d more than a ately for a new gymnasium to cost $ 
million more in the ‘ » Rockefeller and an enlargement of the science ha 
Foundati reation of |Plantz was also authorized to establis! 
e Harvard School of Publie Health. The net chair of psychology. At present the cou 
nvestments of the uni- Psychology are under the jurisdiction 
vas divided at the rate of department of philosophy. 
r cent. among the funds 1 wh thes WITHIN the last three years, the Bo 
nvestments belong. The rate last year was  Edueation for Negroes of the Methodis 


ney 


5.40 per cent. eopal Chureh has expended $2,000,000 « 
nineteen institutions under its contro] 


Tue $1,600,000 financial development pro ‘ ? 

ays ; ing to Dr. I. Garland Penn, one of th. 
«t for Diekinson College am Pennington : : : 
: sponding secretaries of the board. The 
Seminary has been brought to a suceesstul con- 


has been used in erecting new buildings, « 


clusion. Dickinson will receive $1,250,000 and 


larging endowments, advancing teacher 
Pennington $350,000 ‘ 
5 aries and equipment. The total enrollme: 


RESOLUTIONS of appreciatoon | thanks ¢ the institutions benefited by this exper 
John D. Rocket ell personaliv, fo 1 eral is over 6,300. Several properties have 
Kdueation Board, { he Carnegie purchased, one each at Nashville, Tenn 
poration for eontrmbutions to the jubilee en (han, Miss., Owensboro, North Carolina, 
dowment fund of Swarthmore College have more, Holly Springs, Miss., and Orangeb 
heen sent bv the board of managers of the South Carolina. Dr. Penn is of the opi 
college. The General Education Board gave that the advance in education and evangelis 
$200,000 and the Carnegie Corporation made a of the negro has just begun and that 
second contribution of $75,000, supplementing Would be done in enlarging chureh and edi: 
its earlier gift of the college library. These tonal plants im the next ten years tha 
eontrrbutions mark the complete attainment of been done in the past thirty. 


the goal of the jubilee anniversary campaign THe Northern Baptist Theologic: 
of 1919 by which Swarthmore College, which mary has reeeived $130,000 from an unk 
s limited in attendance to 500 students, now donor who stipulated that the money 
an endowment of $3,250,000. Practically used for a men’s dormitory. 
he subseriptions from alumni and A ToTAL of $192,900 has ‘been subs: 
friends of the college are paid in. the campaign of St. Joseph’s Colleg: 
Svrscriptions to the Hobart Baker Memo- delphia, for new buildings and equ 


rial Fund of Princeton University amounted Overbrook, a suburb. 


to $208,610 on December 16. This amount Ar the meeting of 
represents the contributions of 3,252 persons, Language Teachers of the Middle 


representatives of 52 eolleges in this and other Maryland. held at Wilmineton 
countries, Including Canada and England. The ¢ember 2, Professor Douglas L. 
subseriptions have ranged from $1 to $100,000, = Prineeton University. chairman of 


the « ¢ +} } > tha ‘mc atarte 4 
he amount with which the fund wa arted. mittee on oral and aural tests, mack 


The Hobart Baker memorial rink on the uni- report and presented resolutions 


apart ~~ = a hea ne «| “t}y a 
versity campus will be opened shortly. High ynanimous y adopted, expressing 
chools and preparatory sehools wil he es 1 +} e Co) one E} be 

tai i pd 4 i 
, , 
mitted to play there ‘ 
pia Mere ination Board in refusing to inst 


THs trustees of Lawrence Co lieve have sane- aminations ior college ent) 


tioned a plan to raise $1,500,000 for endow- demand of language teacher 


ance, 


ment and $600,000 * buildings within the lat tressed, and 





SCHOO! 


reeonsmeéer, at 1ts meeting in 


the action of November 4, 1922, high standars 


» institute aural examinations im modern This eondition 


mages for a period of three years, begin- widespread indifference 


with June, 1924, such examinations to be however, that political 


nued if found impracticable. eaders, comn 


president and coune 


id the Cambr 


to commemorale 
; } months ol 
of the Inrth of EF] . 
A countenance 
president of Radcliffe, w ; 
. , equipment, 
PaSS1Z House, Cambrndge, on Dece mber i I : 
‘) eachers una 
es W. Eliot, president emer { Har 
F ‘ . examination, 
rem niseences I e @arivy days ol 
, percentage ol! 
was the principal speaker of 
ency, and low 
ng. Le Baron |} “1g president 1 
‘ : 1 extreme mobili 
ffe, as Mrs. Agassiz’s successor, gave 
ults in such a mu 
ing address. 
; pouring Tron 
Educational Association of “ ‘ 
ne ne produ ol our good ones, ence, 
Chureh will meet in Evanston, Llinois, on - 
Msappointng condihons observed among 
QO an nder the auspices of 
I and 11 7 aT I recruits drawn from the country 
vestern Unaversity. 4] 
, rm Um . Another serious menace t 
[He meeting of the Educational Research tack of adequate supervision 
ation at Cleveland wi be held on well cared for, but fourteen 


esday, February 238, Thursday, three hundred thousand 


1. The plan at present to have two s¢hools are instructed by unsuperv 


programs and to hold eithe ne two The results of this eondition are 


ngs for members only. The exact order the 1920 census which reports 
exe meetings is still to be determined. One whites from native rn parentage 


meeting will be devoted to administra four times vreate) 


‘+h and the other to instructional populations 


These are to represen ver \ argely Nominally 


‘ation ol research methods to the prac these teachers ceive no exper 


oblems OL supe ence! and teache vond an annua semi-annual tour of inspec 


osed sessions will be given lo more tion, thev have 


and teehmea! problen I esearch sistance Some 
iis nee 
DISCUSSION plovmen! 
WILL FEDERAL AID SOLVE TI group ol ;, 
PROBLEMS? mmediate 1 vement in educational accom 
ndividual ‘ meet ! plishment. upervision does even more 


down indifference 





HOOL 


laws have only become 
the pasi twent\ 
refuses to require the 


lLeren several were con 


0! compu 
ten years. 
«hool house had no problem 
lessons and the master’s 


adjustment Long 


eliminated those could not or would 

rn No 
Willing puplis to an 
For 


others 


Who 
such un 
flunk at 


the child who wanted to learn, 


attendanee law held 


inglorious each 
term’s end. 
and the tew too docile to rebel, school- 
ing had no terrors and, as history testifies, many 
rewards 

But to-day, when only the timbecile ts ex 
eused lrom a seven-year enlistmen n ihe pub 
lie sehool, there must be better adjustment olf 
The best 


tha 


work to pupil, of pupil to teacher. 


school systems are doing this. In those 


are not, the standards of accomplishment are 


slowly failing to meet the average—an average 


lowered by the dull, the reealeitrant and the 


misfit pupil. 


In the class room of city as well as rural 


} ’ 4] . 
[SMnooIs There 


5 an increasing loss of power in 


the present tendency to magmfy the use of 


‘tion. Doubtless, some subjeets can 


equally well to twenty, to fifty or 


} 


even to one hundred pupils, but learmng to 


read, to write, to express ones self must always 


} 


an individual matter. Despite the refine 


ment of method through applieations of psyeh 


modern fundamentals 


teaching of the 


s each ehild’s need is diagnosed 


and by personal difficultues 


known and me 


The term “our schools” implies a national 


system, or at least, standard. Of course, there 


is no national system. None is needed, yet the 


failure of some states lowers the average re 
sult for the nation as a whole. The remedy is 


awake nea p ib] ( Op non, set survey ot eon- 


Already 


regions, and 


ditions, re-adjustment, equalization. 
this movement has begun in some 
with notable 

The and 
village schools can only be met by the estab- 


SUCCESS 


inefficiency of unsupervised rural 


lishment of administrative areas and 


AN D 


SOCIETY 


ie employment ol trained men 


under state 


The 


new 


and county direction. 


adjustment ot our schools to 


. . 
load ol 


be through re-orgamization, more 


universal, unselected a 
must 
ization and grading aecording to 
ability rather than years in school 
W 
QUOTATIONS 
SCHOOLS AND THE PEOPLI 


THERE are three questions which 


very serious consideration, especially 
time : 

First, How much educational service 
people expect ol the sehool ? 

Second, How much of the cost sho 
charged to the taxpayers? 


Third, What 


school district at cost should be charged 


activities furnished 
or entirely to those who participate in 
It is becoming more and more evide: 
the cost of good schools should 
not in the light of a tax but 
against the ills of ignorance; of prot: 
against iis consequences; of the regular « 
ating expenses of the best welfare orga 
tion in existence; as the best dividend 
investment any community can make 
Russia has demonstrated for the en 
ment of the entire world the inevitab 


quences of a country 


with eighty per cent. of its people 


attempting to 
A diagnosis of the pathetic collapse 

unhappy country indicates that ignorar 
one the root of 


kind or another is at 


troubles. She has attempted to think, 
and to govern herself in violation of 

of life which centuries of bitter experiet 
have taught. Ther 


consequent wisdom 


two ways for men and nations 
The Cus \ 


is easy. The other is hard. 


to study and to voluntarily accept 
laid down by experience with the actua 
of life. 

The hard way is to try to proceed 
tion of the rules; to then suffer the 
and learn better by bitter experienc 


[t is the funetion of schools to 
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better way. It is easier, cheaper 


to teach children than to reform 


ndividual or community or nation 


» learn from such pitiable examples 


ndividual, every eommunity and 


on which pursues the same course 


tably suffer the same consequences 
ie ol Liberty not only holds a hght ir 


book Kalu 


Liberty’s method of enlightening the 


but also a in the other. 

However costly light may be it 1s 

and more satisfactory than 
Re port ot the of 

f Public Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


cheaper 


Secretaru 


IUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 


STATISTICS 
‘E INTELLIGENCE OF A HIGHLY 
SELECTED GROUP 
ollowing study was made upon t! 
the Hotchkiss School of Lakeville, 
eut, a preparatory school that has an 


reputation in fitting boys for col 


t 


‘ ‘ 
= O1 


\ study of the intelligence of the group 


up such a school should be interesting 


I 


ew of the many selective factors govern 


a 


impling, which are not operative in 


1 
hii 


( gh schools. 
telligence test used was Army Alpha 
6, so widely used in examining college 


rh school students. The boys were ex 


n two groups, each of approximatel, 
e group entering the examination room 
the other left by another door. 
stribution of the scores by classes, to 
with the totals for the entire school is 
n Table I. 
TABLE I 


( HOTCHKISS Hoo! ASSES, 
‘RMY ALPHA 
FIRST SEC ) THIRI FOURTH 
EAR YEAR FAR YEAR oTal 
; l 
) ] 6 
l l J 

2 l l $ 
7 10 
4 4 9 10 
5 1 2 4 2 
7 7 = 2 18 
7 2 ; 6 4 


—_, 
130 4 7 18 
140-144 S ‘ ( 3 
145-149 ‘ 4 ( 19 
150-154 | S l 7 
155-159 + 10 7 23 
160-164 ? 7 7 { 
165-169 iz 1] 6 
170-174 ; 4 ti 12 
175-179 | ; 8 13 
180-184 9 ° 
185-189 ! 1 
Totals 60 60 KS 75 278 


Hotchkiss 
Alpha reported by 


For eomparison with the 
Army 
sen and Sylvester! 


results, 
Mad 


boys ot three 


he seores 


on 
made by the 
western high sehools (Madison, Rockford and 
Sioux City) In 


242 semors, 234 juniors, 442 sophomores and 


will be used. these schools 


583 freshmen were examined, 1,591 in all. In 
the following table the two groups are com 
pared on the basis of the Army letter ratings. 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF HOTCHKISS AND HIGH 
SCHOOL RESULTS 
4 8 { ‘ ( Db } 
~ 1 ) r 0.0 
’ : : { 0.0 
High Seh« t ( 0. 
H t . 64 ( of 
W 7 0.0 
it * i 0 
H “choc e t oe 
1.004 ed + 1 l 
Hotchkiss classes consistently make higher 
records than do corresponding classes in the 


high sehools and very much higher records 
than do the drafted men. The extent to which 
the seores are higher is perhaps better shown 
by a comparison of the median and quartile 
seores presented in the following table: 
TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF HOTCHI s AND HIGH 
SCHOOL RESULT 
v AR 1k 
“wo » rer 
Hotchkiss 14 Lao 166 
High Schools 11s 134 150 
Third Year 
Hotchkiss 139 154 165 
High Schools 110 12¢t 143 
Sc BHO p os \ \ 4-4 ; ; 





Vy QSUCIE! 
The Madsen-Sylvester examina 
n May, the Hotehkiss exam 
a difference of four mor 
is added to each of 
will be seen that 
older. 
difference in the group 
log cal age 1S concerned. 
omparison of the median 
iss classes with the results ob 
ous colleges and universit 


seleetion of intelligence Is as 4 


} 


in most institutions of collegia 
yrought The median seores of the Hotchkiss 
out Dy cr he reentage ot Hotehkis nen 154) and of the Hotehkiss fo 


studen ach class who surpass the median men (156) are higher than the media 


ponding high school class ot any collegiate institution I 


‘ent. of the Hotehkiss first year men ported excepting Yale. The first 


l 


exceed 102, the median seore of high school vear elasses have median scores 
first year men. higher than those reported by some 


Hotchkiss first year men exceed 102, and which are evidently well within 
Le score , F 4 1 + Ar 

median score of high school first yea lege range. Although these preparator 
men 

of the Hotchkiss second year men exceed 116, students are younger and presumab 


} 


the median score of high schoo! second vear ess knowledge than college students, they 
men 

of the Hotchkiss third year men exceed 126, ie : : : 
the median seore of high school third year when their intelligence is. measured by a 


as high or higher than many college 


men. What then are the factors which 
of the Hotchkiss fourth year men exceed 
134, the median seore of high school 
fourth vear men Of fundamental importance is the 


the selection of such a group? 


astie faetor. Every student entering 
ot the students n es 
: os , est class is required to take admission 
each Hotchkiss class surpass the median score : ee 
r ‘ amination in arithmetic, English grammar 
of the corresponding high school class As wi , 
.s composition, Latin, geography, and Ame 
compared with the students in representative | ‘| : ‘ he | 
, , , . ustoryv. 2 arge proportion ot the boys er 
Middle Western high schools, the students at : : till tae an 
tal beet . with the lowest class and continue thr 
Hotchkiss constitute a rigidly selected group. A f imi ‘ 
. : oa “4 = four vears. A few boys are admitted 
Since the difference might be due to differ- : 
} ; cancies in the upper classes on~passing exam 
ences in chronological age, a stady of the age ; : ie 
: , ' inations, or on presenting certificates In 
distribution was made. Owing to the facet h 4 
; ; colleges showing that certain of the 
that Madsen and Sylvester do not present . 2 , 
| 4 requirements have been met by college bo 
the combined mean ages of the boys in the _— 4 ' ad 
. . examinations in heu of the school exa 
three schools they studied, that portion of their 
' tions. 
table giving the mean ages for the boys in TI ; 
; hese requirements are stricter than 
each class in each school is reprinted with the I ; , 
} of the publie school system, in which the 
mean Hotchkiss ages added. ¢ 


TABLE IV 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF HOTCHKISS AND HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 
auner: Gum Genes cue, Se premeted Hem Ge Geek grec 
16.6 17.6 17.4 high school would be unable to pass ent 
16.8 16.6 16.6 16.5 


16.6 16.0 15.6 15.7 : ‘ 
14.9 14.9 14.6 147 work, just as a number of high and pre 


dent, on completing the junior high sch 
the eighth grade, passes directly into 
school. It is probable that many students 


examinations covering their grammar 





lie . i ) ) 
Xa bile 
. 
es exa ) 9 0 
e! ‘ portul ) é = dents 
"1 
‘ ‘ f sua I pre ipp CAT ~ 
e? int nine = Ir 1 re y vear, + é ‘ 
en nes as manv appiical is there 
1 " 
i \V oO i ipplicants t 
r } ] 
i nh gene il ‘ naiviaduais Who 
} ls + y , wn + ‘ 
e@ scnoliasilt eq reme 5S mos i Siar 
1) ‘ ‘ } ‘ ] 
vill tend Oo e selected \lthougd! 


ec attainment is not the 


admission, tends to come 
nportant one. 
factors in the selection of the group 
momie and social. The larger part of 


»vs come trom families who ean afford to 


iy a high tuition and maintenance fee, a fee 
s as high as the wages received by 
‘ families who send their children to the 


schools. However there are in the 


high 
a number of scholarship boys of lim 
But these boys are rigorously se- 


basis of other qualifications and 


lo not seriously affect the general relations. 
since many of the boys are the sons of 

duals who have been markedly success- 

n ‘their social and business relations, they 

nd to inherit some of the qualities which 
ude their parents successful. Further they 


been subjected to a particularly favor- 
environment with many more intellectual 

ud social contacts than come to many high 
ol boys. They have developed in homes 
where English is spoken well, where books, mu- 


ind 


ng and 


pictures are present, where athletic 


rain excellent mediea!l attention are 


rule, and where they are constantly meet- 


ng other individuals whe have had similar 
pportunities. Some have had, from an early 
ige, very careful instruction under selected 


‘achers and tutors. 
\t first glance the social and economic fac- 
rs would seem to be of greater importance 
han the scholastic ones. Although there are 
0 data from preparatory schools that will 
enable us to establish their relative importance, 
here is some evidence to be obtained in the 
«holastic records in college of boys from the 

vate preparatory the public 


schools and 


S ) ‘ T ) \« 
; } 
, (re! é t ‘ s ire make 
imk erage ) Bo rroup have 
een sSsUubie ed ) e same ele ve lactor, the 
ler e! ? exan i y? I 4 same 
neipte ) ! ne ) Da 110 oois as 
tne eoll ye ma eonelude i re gn 
scholast emel! ! eonyune ? with 
. , 4 
e@ large numoe of appheants tor a lm ed 
cian, Salk ss — menaew faa 
tbe OL places, cons ute the primary ac 
y? n determ ny e exct ptional selection of 
ntelligence measured by tes n the 
Hotchkiss s ! rroup 
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BORATORY, 


( NDERSON 


STUDENTS ON THE 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


COLLEGE 
STUDY 


know what philosophers hink the study 


ot philosophy should accomp! sh Professo 
Thilly,' for one, has written on 


TT] ‘ Té acl ing 
of Philosophy, and given a briet b bliography 
-} | ‘ +} ‘ 1, hil } 
to which the account of the study of philosophy 
in Stanley Hall’s 
do not know, so far 


acquainted with the 


Adoles« ence migh 


But we as 


literature, what students 


say is accomplished in t! ‘r eases by the study 
yf philosophy. It is the aurpose ol this pape 


to throw some light on ths question 


Of course one may say the students are no 
n a pos tion yet to say what the study of ph 
osophy has done tor them. Such a person, io 


remove his doubt, is asked only to compare 


what the philosophers say (Thilly, for exam 
ple) should be accomplished with what the stu 
dents say 15 accomplished. 

taught his 


Dur 


observa 


Twenty-three years ago the writer 


first 


intervening years he has made many 


college class in philosophy. ing the 
tions on what the study of philosophy does for 
students, but only recently has he begun to get 
the testimony of the students themselves 

Yonkers, 


t1In College Teaching (Ed., 


1920. 


K lapper 





SCHOOL 


half-year the writer has 


in “Senior Logic,” open also 


to qualified juniors. The elass was composed 
of 21 members, about equally divided between 
The 


had as a rule previously taken courses in psy- 


men and women. members of the class 


ehology, elementary logie and _ introductory 
ethics, as well as in a few cases the history of 
philosophy. It was an elective course, meeting 
n one two-hour session weekly for the half- 
The texts used were Russell, The Prob- 


lems of Philosophy, and James, Pragmatism. 


year, 


The method of classroom instruction was pri- 


marily discussion, with no quizzing and only a 
No dissatisfae 


h either the texts used or 


ring on “Idealism.” 
on was expressed wit 


the method ot procedure. 


The reactions of the students on the 


study 


ot philosophy were following 


way. Fifteen questions were given on the final 


examination, any twelve of which were re- 


quired. One of the questions was: “What has 


t study some of 


meant to you to 


the philo- 


ophieal questions?” This question was chosen 


us one of the twelve required ones by 19 of the 


2. members of 


the class. These answers have 


been analyzed and their main points classified. 
It is possible that a better classification could 


he made and that some of the points made 


might be better assigned than appears below. 
Before giving the classified and analyzed an 
will 


swers of all the students, we present the 


complete answer of one student, that of a girl, 
a junior, with an artistie temperament, whose 


work as a whole was graded “B,” as follows: 


It has 


beings. 


meant a greater interest in my fellow 


It has meant getting rid of old prejudices. 
It has meant a headache at first but a larger 
sanity and clearness now. 
It has meant a more impersonal attitude toward 
myself. 
It has 


humanity. 


meant an inerease in my respect for 


It has meant an increasing interest in scientific 
subjects. 
It has 


principles. 


meant firmer adherence to my esthetic 


It has meant a firmer belief in man, because if 


man can sit down to ask why and how, when he 
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hod ae > Dtal 
migh shooting and butchering, 


some day man will come out right. 


It has meant an understanding of what « 


to be my atheism, but was merely religior 


unconventional form. 
It has meant a sharpening of my crit 


ties and it has meant keen mental enjoym 


Another answer in entirety, given by on 


the boys, a senior, with a keen scientific 
whose work as a whole was graded “A,” 
follows: 


The study of philosophical questions has 
1. Mental wide-awakeness. 
2. Better comprehension of the totality « 
universe. 

A realization of how little I 
know. 


An understanding of the real 


knew 
tle man ean really 
foundat 


l thancgh?t 
1k LHOUPHT, 


>». An understanding of the problem of 7 


that Truth which I before conceived t 
simple 
served as the 


6. Epistemology connecting 


for me between the 


science I had 


philosophy ° 


The remaining 17 answers will 


in abridged synthetic form under 
ings: 

l. Disturbi 

At first study of philosophy meré 
fused me. 

Has cleared out many 


Has 


At present my views on a number of 


I reconeeived notior 


awakened doubt and criticism. 


we have studied are very much upset. 
taken 


again I have definite stands on certaw 
questions. 

It makes us eritically examine our own be! 
and reconstruct our philosophy of life. 

It has meant getting rid of our prejudices 

2. Clarification of Ideas. 

Frankly, it has shown me the need of elarit 
tion of many ideas which I have been tentativeh 
holding as working hypotheses (written by 
graduate student, a minister 

It meant to me the classification of prin 
pertaining to my conception of the univers: 

relation to it. 

It has cleared up some mistakes I had re¢ 
ing a priort knowledge. I did not know what 


‘*pragmatism’’ meant. I had never though 


about Truth philosophically. 








i1rroundings 


oT 
he 


‘lations, 


volitional 


ition of 


ie etrne » ft i! 
is st uggle to will 


It has 


hi 











